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INTRODUCTION 


1827203 

ur  gorgeous  lake  is  not  merely  a  body  of  water 

world 'famed  for  its  beauty.  The  mountains  round  about 
are  not  mere  pillars  of  stone  draped  with  robes  of  splendor ; 
nor  are  the  islands  and  shores  simply  objects  of  admiration. 


The  lives  of  men ,  famed  and  mighty;  the  tread  of 
marching  feet;  the  glide  of  formidable  flotillas  of  war;  the 
hates  and  loves  and  romances  of  human  beings  have  saturated 
every  section  of  this  delightful  territory  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  cup  of  fond  memories  is  full  and  running  over.  To 
really  know  the  soul  of  Lake  George,  one  must  drink  freely 
of  this  cup. 

Time  rolls  onward,  after  carrying  with  her  into  space 
records  of  deeds  well  done  and  fond  memories.  How  noble 
is  the  calling  of  the  historian  to  confront  Time  and  wrest 
from  her  the  secrets  of  the  past,  and  preserve  them  from 
oblivion. 
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Part  I 


LAKE  GEORGE  IN  HISTORY 


A  SKETCH 


JL  descriptive  essay  on  Lake  George  is  superfluous.  Her 
beauty  has  received  such  world-wide  renown,  and  her  praises  have 
been  so  often  sung  by  poets  and  others  that  no  benefit  can  be  served 
by  further  rhapsody.  Not  only  have  famed  Americans  rendered 
lip-service  to  her  beauty,  but  foreigners  as  well.  The  great  Herbert 
Spencer  testified,  “Lake  George  is  the  most  picturesque  thing  I 
saw  in  the  United  States.” 

It  used  to  be  claimed  that  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  islands, 
one  for  each  day  in  the  year,  dotted  this  narrow  lake  which  is  more 
than  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  that  another  little  fellow  found 
courage  to  show  his  face  above  the  surface  every  leap  year.  How¬ 
ever,  actual  count  has  fixed  the  number  between  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  They  are  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  Yet  none  rise  far  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  (Dome 
Island  is  the  highest),  and  most  of  them  are  covered  thickly  with 
foliage  all  the  way  to  the  water ’s  edge. 

An  idea  has  also  been  prevalent  that  the  depth  of  the  lake  is 
something  to  be  conjured  with,  and  that  in  some  places  it  may  be 
bottomless.  However,  scientific  investigation  has  found  that  the 
deepest  point,  between  Dome  Island  and  the  east  shore,  is  under  two 
hundred  feet,  and  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet. 
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DISCOVERY  AND  NAME 

Most  authorities  agree  that  the  illustrious  Samuel  de  Champlain 
did  not  see  Lake  George  on  his  expedition  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain  in  1609,  but  that  he  knew  of  its  existence.  After  his 
party,  including  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  had  defeated  the  Iroquois 
he  returned  to  Canada. 

The  first  white  man  known  to  have  seen  the  lake  was  Father 
Isaac  J ogues,  the  great  J esuit  missionary,  in  1646.  In  August  1642, 
he  and  two  other  white  men,  Rene  Goupil  and  Guillame  Couture, 
while  prisoners  of  the  Iroquois,  were  carried  from  Canada  to  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  maimed  and  bleeding,  but  the  most  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  indicates  that  on  this  journey  they  did  not  travel  through 
Lake  George.  Jogues  managed  to  escape  from  his  torturers  with 
the  help  of  the  Dutch,  went  to  France,  but  returned  to  the  new  world 
to  continue  his  work  among  the  Indians.  In  1646,  with  Sieur  Bour¬ 
don  and  six  friendly  Indians,  he  started  on  his  way  to  the  Mohawk 
country,  arriving  at  Lake  George  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,  May  30.  In  commemoration  of  the  day  he  named 
it  Lac  du  St.  Sacrament. 

The  Iroquois  name  for  the  lake  was  Andiatarocte,  translated 
variously  as  4 1  place  where  the  lake  contracts,”  “ there  where  the 
lake  is  shut  in,”  or  ^ 4 tail  of  the  lake.” 

The  French  name  was  used  by  the  English  and  the  colonists 
until  Gen.  William  Johnson  in  1755  named  it  “Lake  George”  in 
honor  of  George  II,  King  of  England.  This  new  name  was  used 
unanimously  by  Englishmen  and  Americans  until  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  manufactured  the  name  “Horicon”  in  his  “Last  of  the 
Mohicans.  ’  ’  He  preferred  the  new  name  because  he  thought  ‘  ‘  Lake 
George”  was  too  commonplace,  “Andiatarocte”  too  unpronounce¬ 
able,  and  “Saint  Sacrament”  too  complicated.  However,  there 
never  was  a  historical  foundation  for  “Horicon”  and  the  name 
eventually  died  a  natural  death. 

EARLY  USE  OF  LAKE  GEORGE 

For  a  long  time  Lake  George  not  only  remained  a  battle  ground 
for  the  Iroquois  and  their  Algonquin  enemies,  but  it  was  used  on 
numerous  occasions  by  the  English  and  the  French.  The  French 
Governor  of  Canada,  Courcelles,  probably  used  it  in  1666  during  an 
expedition  against  the  Mohawks.  J  esuit  missionaries  following  in 
Jogues r  footsteps  serenely  wended  their  way  to  torture  and  fame. 
In  1677,  two  men  paddled  down  the  lake  on  their  way  to  negotiate 
the  return  of  the  Englishmen  who  had  been  captured  by  the  French 
and  Indians  at  Hatfield  and  Deerfield  three  months  before.  In  1691, 
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Major  John  Schuyler  sent  scouting  parties  down  the  lake  and  the 
next  year  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  was  in  this  vicinity.  Also  in 
March  1692,  six  hundred  Frenchmen  under  Menteth  returned 
northward  by  this  route  after  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Mohawks.  A  severe  food  shortage  caused  them  to  boil  their  mocca¬ 
sins  with  potatoes. 

During  Queen  Anne’s  War  (1702-13)  the  lake  was  often  used. 
Colonel  Nicholson  advanced  as  far  north  as  the  head  of  the  lake 
with  four  thousand  men,  half  Germans  and  Indians,  but  was  ordered 
back  to  Albany.  About  1740,  the  lake  was  used  extensively  by 
Indians  for  smuggling  between  Albany  and  Montreal.  At  this  time 
a  party  of  six  hundred  Dutch  and  friendly  Indians  also  visited  here. 
General  Johnson  became  acquainted  with  Lake  George  in  1746.  In 
1755,  he  built  a  military  road  to  Lake  George,  at  which  time  he  gave 
the  lake  its  present  name.  He  began  to  make  preparations  for  a 
campaign  against  the  French,  particularly  at  Crown  Point  on  Lake 
Champlain,  but  his  plans  never  materialized. 

THE  BLOODY  MORNING  SCOUT 

Johnson  was  not  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  for  long.  Baron 
de  Dieskau,  with  about  three  hundred  Frenchmen,  six  hundred 
Canadians  and  six  hundred  Indians  advanced  up  South  Bay  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  continued  southward  to  attack  Fort  Edward  (then 
Fort  Lyman) .  The  Indians  refused  to  face  the  cannon  of  that  place, 
and  as  a  result  Dieskau  turned  northward  toward  Lake  George. 
The  English,  learning  of  his  presence  near  Fort  Edward,  held  a 
council  to  determine  procedure. 

King  Hendrick,  the  famous  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  objected  to 
sending  a  small  party  out  to  reconnoitre  and  impede  the  flanks  of 
the  opposing  forces.  He  wisely  observed:  “If  they  are  to  fight 
they  are  too  few,  if  they  are  to  be  killed  they  are  too  many.  ”  Hen¬ 
drick  also  objected  to  splitting  the  English  forces  into  three  sections 
as  was  suggested.  The  famous  sachem  won  his  point  by  using  a 
forceful  illustration.  He  picked  up  three  sticks  and  bound  them 
together,  saying :  “  You  see  now  that  these  cannot  easily  be  broken ; 
but  take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  may  break  them  at  once.  ’  ’ 

A  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  and  also  two 
hundred  Mohawks  under  Hendrick  were  sent  to  meet  the  enemy  at 
about  nine  o’clock  the  morning  of  September  8,  after  that  eloquent 
Indian  orator  had  delivered  an  impassioned  harangue  to  his  follow¬ 
ers.  The  French  were  supposed  to  be  near  Fort  Edward  and  as  a 
result  were  able  to  spring  a  trap  and  ambush  the  unsuspecting 
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Williams  m  a  ravine  south  of  Bloody  Pond.  King  Hendrick’s  horse 
was  immediately  shot  and  he,  himself,  was  the  victim  of  a  bayonet, 
whereat  the  Mohawks  fled.  Colonel  Williams  fell  dead  at  the  head 
of  his  column,  and  his  forces  broke  in  retreat.  A  relief  expedition 
of  three  hundred  helped  the  fugitives  return  to  camp  in  comparative 
order,  where  hastily  cut  tree  trunks  were  being  assembled  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  rudimentary  barrier.  In  all  two  hundred  and  sixteen  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  thirty-eight  Mohawks  were  killed. 


BATTLE  OF  LAKE  GEORGE 

After  the  survivors  of  Williams’  forces  had  reached  the  English 
camp,  Dieskau  soon  appeared.  He  was  informally  greeted  with 
three  wounds  in  the  thighs  of  both  legs,  but  his  forces  pressed  on. 
At  about  this  time  the  noise  of  the  English  artillery  proved  the 
undoing  of  Indian  nerves  and  the  savages  retreated.  The  fourth 
important  officer  of  the  day  to  be  disabled  was  Johnson,  Major 
General  Lyman  assuming  command  in  his  stead. 

While  Dieskau ’s  forces  were  in  retreat,  three  hundred  of  his 
Canadians  and  Indians  stopped  for  refreshment  at  Bloody  Pond. 
During  the  time  they  were  thus  employed  they  were  surrounded 
and  mostly  slaughtered  by  two  hundred  and  sixty  fresh  English 
colonials  under  Captain  McGinnis  from  Fort  Edward.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  and  dying  were  rolled  into  the  pond,  and  the  survivors 
walked  over  the  pond  on  the  corpses,  according  to  tradition.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis  then  marched  on  toward  the  lake  and  helped  in  the  defeat 
of  other  remnants  of  Dieskau ’s  army. 

The  Battle  of  Lake  George  was  of  great  importance  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  because  it 
marked  the  hour  when  the  tide  of  French  conquest  began  to  ebb. 
England  showed  her  appreciation  by  conferring  a  title  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  Johnson. 

However,  not  much  of  the  credit  should  have  gone  to  him.  The 
main  work  was  done  by  Lyman.  Moreover,  Johnson  failed  to  follow 
up  his  success,  and  was  therefore  responsible  for  allowing  the 
remnants  of  the  French  forces  to  retire  in  safety  and  escape  anni¬ 
hilation.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  used  for  the  building  of  Fort 
William  Henry  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  in  honor  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  brother  of  King  George  III. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  ACTION 


The  Battle  of  Lake  George  may  have  marked  the  turn  of  the 
tide  but  it  by  no  means  settled  the  issue.  The  French  were  not  so 
easily  discouraged.  The  year  1755,  which  saw  the  construction  of 
Fort  William  Henry  by  Johnson  also  beheld  the  building  of  a  for¬ 
tress  by  the  French  at  Ticonderoga  called  Carillon,  meaning  a 
chime,  the  name  referring  to  the  music  of  the  falls  there.  Even 
before  this,  they  had  fortified  Crown  Point  in  1731  and  constructed 
Fort  St.  Frederic  there  in  1735. 

The  cause  of  the  French  was  strengthened  by  the  stupidity  and 
inefficiency  of  the  English  commanders  until  Amherst  appeared  on 
the  scene.  In  1756,  the  Earl  of  Loudon  assumed  the  command  of 
all  English  forces  in  America.  He  contemplated  an  attack  on 
Canada,  and  at  one  time  had  over  fifty  thousand  soldiers  under 
him,  but  accomplished  nothing.  In  fact  it  has  been  said  correctly 
that  he  was  remarkable  only  for  his  insolence  and  tyranny.  Month 
after  month  passed  away,  yet  nothing  was  done. 

Although  Loudon  and  the  English  delayed  and  hesitated,  the 
French  began  hammering  away  with  great  abandon  in  1757.  In 
March,  one  thousand  five  hundred  regulars,  Canadians  and  Indians 
under  the  Sieur  de  Pigaud  de  Vaudreuil  attempted  a  surprise  attack 
on  Fort  William  Henry  but  failed  to  capture  it,  although  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  some  damage.  One  of  VaudreuiPs  attacks  occurred 
at  two  o'clock  the  morning  of  March  19.  This  particular  offensive 
came  from  the  ice  which  covered  the  lake,  and  the  French  resorted 
to  the  use  of  fire.  Over  three  hundred  boats  and  a  storehouse  of 
provisions  and  munitions  were  burned,  but  a  lack  of  wind  saved  the 
fort.  Later  the  hospital,  a  sawmill,  two  more  storehouses  and 
several  other  buildings  were  burned.  This  done,  Vaudreuil  had  to 
be  content  and  withdraw. 
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REPROOMC Ti 0 N  RESERVE!?  BY  HENRIETTA  HUDSON 


MONTCALM 


The  great  and  able  French  commander-in-chief,  Montcalm,  soon 
decided  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  Lake  George.  On  July  12, 
1757,  he  left  Montreal  with  nine  thousand  French  and  Indians  and 
considerable  artillery,  eventually  reaching  Ticonderoga  where  he 
stopped  temporarily.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  out  a  scout¬ 
ing  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  mostly  Indians,  under 
Lieutenant  Marin.  The  latter  managed  to  inflict  considerable 
damage  on  the  English  outposts  and  returned  to  Ticonderoga  in 
safety  with  thirty-two  scalps.  On  July  26,  Colonel  John  Parker  was 
sent  down  the  lake  to  reconnoitre  by  the  English.  His  forces  were 
ambushed  among  the  islands,  and  all  but  twelve  of  his  men  were 
killed  or  captured. 

On  July  29,  Montcalm  sent  Chevalier  de  Levis  with  three  thou¬ 
sand  French  and  Indians  up  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  through  the 
forests  to  protect  the  main  force,  which  set  out  by  water  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  August  1st. 
As  de  Levis  meandered  around  and  over  the  mountains  his  Indians 
amused  themselves  by  chasing  rattlesnakes.  Those  reptiles  that 
were  caught  alive  promptly  lost  their  heads  and  tails,  and  after 
proper  cooking,  were  eaten  with  great  relish.  De  Levis  reached 
Bolton  on  August  1st. 

Montcalm’s  barges  moved  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  but 
after  they  had  rounded  Anthony’s  Nose  they  were  held  up  for  six 
hours  by  a  violent  storm,  after  which  they  proceeded  on  their  way. 
Early  the  next  morning,  as  they  rounded  the  point  of  Tongue  Moun¬ 
tain,  since  known  as  Montcalm  Point,  they  beheld  on  the  hills  back 
of  Bolton  Landing  three  fires  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  which  was 
the  signal  from  de  Levis  that  had  been  expected.  Montcalm’s  forces 
landed  at  three  o’clock  and  cooked  breakfast. 
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At  ten  o  ’clock,  de  Levis  marched  forward,  and  at  noon,  Montcalm 
started  with  the  boats,  arriving  during  the  night  at  a  bay  near  Fort 
William  Henry.  A  siege  was  promptly  begun,  continuing  for  six 
days  until  the  fort  surrendered  on  August  9. 

At  that  time  the  fort  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Munro 
and  five  hundred  men,  while  another  group  of  seventeen  hundred 
men  had  a  fortified  camp  at  Fort  George.  When  the  French  first 
appeared,  the  English  commander  had  refused  to  surrender  because 
he  knew  that  General  Webb  was  close  by,  at  Fort  Edward,  with 
four  thousand  additional  soldiers.  However,  as  time  passed  it  was 
evident  that  not  much  assistance  was  to  be  expected  from  that 
quarter.  Webb  refused  to  move.  He  allowed  Johnson  to  start  for 
Fort  William  Henry,  with  twenty-five  hundred  militia  and  Indians, 
but  got  cold  feet  and  ordered  him  back  after  he  had  gone  three 
miles.  He  then  advised  Munro  to  surrender.  After  all  this  evidence 
of  cowardice  on  Webb’s  part,  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  over  the 
fortress. 

y 

The  small  English  force  had  fought  with  great  gallantry,  and 
as  a  reward  Montcalm  had  promised  that  they  should  march  out 
with  the  honors  of  war  and  proceed  with  a  sufficient  escort  to  Fort 
Edward.  According  to  an  accepted  authority,  the  Indian  allies  of 
the  French  were  in  accord  with  this  arrangement  and  gave  their 
approval  to  it. 


# 
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I  '  THE  MASSACRE 

The  Indians  suddenly  changed  their  minds,  however.  The  thirst 
for  blood  and  the  desire  for  more  scalps  to  take  home  apparently 
overcame  their  respect  for  their  fair  promises.  That  very  day,  the 
sick  were  butchered  and  scalped,  but  Montcalm  and  the  other  French 
officers  succeeded  in  preventing  any  other  atrocities.  Needless  to 
say,  however,  the  English  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

The  next  morning  they  made  a  hurried  start  for  Fort  Edward, 
but  the  Indians  were  alert,  and  a  terrible  scene  soon  presented  itself. 
At  first  the  savages  were  content  to  demand  baggage,  rum,  or 
clothes,  but  before  long  tomahawks  were  flying.  The  shrieks  of 
men,  women,  and  children  mingled  with  hideous  warwhoops.  Grin¬ 
ning  red  devils  were  gathering  in  scalps  on  every  side.  The  tales 
of  horror  of  this  day  would  by  themselves  fill  a  book. 

The  supply  of  French  soldiers  on  hand  to  guard  the  English  was 
inadequate.  Many  of  those  who  were  present  made  little  or  no 
effort  to  interfere  with  the  Indians,  either  because  of  fear  or  in¬ 
difference.  Montcalm  and  many  other  officers  rushed  here  and 
there  trying  to  halt  the  awful  butchery,  but  did  not  meet  with  much 
success.  It  is  unjust  to  accuse  the  great  Frenchman  of  direct 
responsibility  for  the  massacre.  The  most  that  can  be  said  against 
him  is  that  he  underestimated  the  terrible  ferocity  of  his  Indian 
allies,  and  consequently  did  not  provide  a  large  enough  guard  for 
his  prisoners.  After  the  savages  broke  loose,  he  did  all  that  was 
humanly  possible  to  stem  the  tide.  Too  late  he  realized  that  his 
allies  were  more  than  he  could  control.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
he  had  sown  the  wind  and  was  reaping  the  whirlwind. 

The  number  of  English  men,  women  and  children  butchered  or 
taken  captive  on  that  awful  day  is  in  doubt.  Estimates  are  varied 
and  none  are  absolutely  reliable.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
correct  number  was  between  five  hundred  and  fifteen  hundred. 
Those  that  escaped  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Fort  Edward  a  few 
days  later  under  a  strong  escort. 

The  French  spent  their  time  tearing  down  Fort  William  Henry. 
Everything  available  was  brought  together  for  a  huge  bonfire,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed  on  top.  Parkman  says,  4 ‘The 
mighty  funeral  pyre  blazed  all  night.  Then  on  the  16th  the  French 
army  re-embarked.  The  din  of  ten  thousand  combatants,  the  rage, 
the  terror,  the  agony  were  gone  ;  and  no  living  thing  was  left  but 
the  wolves  that  gathered  from  the  mountains  to  feast  on  the  dead.” 

The  day  after  the  massacre  the  Indians  had  left  Montcalm, 
returning  to  Canada  with  their  plunder  and  prisoners.  Nor  was 
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that  all  that  they  carried  with  them.  They  had  not  obtained  enough 
scalps  to  suit  their  greed.  Noticing  graves  covered  with  fresh  dirt, 
they  had  opened  them  up  and  clipped  off  the  scalps  of  the  dead. 
It  so  happened  that  their  victims  had  died  from  small-pox.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  disease  broke  out  among  the  savages.  The  sur¬ 
vivors  carried  it  to  Canada,  where  one  entire  Indian  nation  almost 
entirely  perished  of  the  epidemic. 

ROGERS  AND  HIS  RANGERS 

After  the  destruction  of  Fort  William  Henry  and  the  return  of 
Montcalm  to  Canada,  about  a  year  passed  before  another  important 
campaign  was  begun.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  lake  was  the 
scene  of  the  unusual  and  interesting  exploits  of  Robert  Rogers  and 
Putnam  and  their  rangers. 

The  work  of  the  ranger  was  both  exceedingly  difficult  and  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  Small  bands  were  sent  down  the  lake  along 
the  shadows  of  the  shores,  or  slinking  around  the  backs  of  moun¬ 
tains  to  find  out  where  the  enemy  was,  what  he  was  doing,  and  if 
possible,  what  he  was  going  to  do.  Whenever  an  army  set  out  there 
were  always  rangers  in  front,  in  back,  and  generally  on  both  sides 
to  find  the  way  and  prevent  a  surprise  attack  by  the  enemy. 

The  life  of  a  ranger  was  one  that  tended  to  make  him  similar  in 
character  to  the  Indian  he  was  stalking.  Feeling  his  way  through 
the  foliage,  half  expecting  at  any  moment  to  dodge  a  tomahawk,  his 
senses  had  to  be  sharp  and  keen,  and  his  respect  for  life  small. 
Inured  to  all  kinds  of  privations,  ready  at  any  time  to  start  rigorous 
hikes  in  all  types  of  weather,  preferring  to  scalp  rather  than  be 
scalped,  he  was  truly  as  much  Indian  as  white.  And  the  Indian 
certainly  held  a  healthy  respect  for  him. 

Rogers’  voyages  up  and  down  the  lake  were  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  two  of  the  more  important  ones  can  be  described.  In 
December  1757,  he  left  Fort  Edward  to  reconnoitre  Fort  Carillon, 
or  Ticonderoga,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  part  of  the  trip 
being  made  in  fifteen  inches  of  snow.  The  party  halted  within  six 
hundred  yards  of  the  French  fort,  and  captured  prisoners  who  in¬ 
formed  them  there  were  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  regulars  inside 
the  fort.  Rogers  tried,  without  success,  to  entice  them  outside  into 
an  ambush.  After  killing  cattle  and  burning  wood,  he  withdrew  to 
Fort  Edward.  However,  in  spite  of  the  news  of  the  smallness  of 
the  French  garrison,  the  English  did  not  attempt  to  capture  it. 

In  March,  1758,  Rogers  set  out  again  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men.  The  snow  was  four  feet  deep  in  the  woods,  and  the  lake 
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was  entirely  frozen.  On  the  10th  they  marched  on  snowshoes  as  far 
as  Half-way  Brook.  The  next  day  they  continued  as  far  as  the  Nar¬ 
rows,  camping  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  On  the  12th,  they  halted 
at  Sabbath  Day  Point  until  dark.  Then  they  started  out,  following 
the  west  shore,  fifteen  going  ahead  on  skates.  They  failed  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  French  advance  guard,  because  the  latter  had  learned  that 
Rogers  was  coming  and  had  retreated  to  the  fort. 

On  the  13th,  they  donned  their  snowshoes  and  marched  along 
the  backs  of  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  halting  at 
noon  west  of  Rogers’  Mountain,  only  two  miles  from  the  French 
lines,  where  they  rested  until  three  o’clock.  After  they  resumed 
march,  they  ambushed  a  party  of  one  hundred  Canadians  and 
Indians.  While  chasing  the  survivors,  the  rangers  ran  into  an 
ambush  of  six  hundred  French  and  Indians.  In  view  of  such  over¬ 
whelming  odds  the  result  was  not  in  doubt.  A  few  rangers  sur¬ 
rendered  under  promises  of  quarter,  but  were  tied  to  trees  and 
hacked  to  death.  The  rest  fought  furiously,  but  only  Rogers  and  a 
few  others  escaped.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  ranger  scalps 
were  taken  to  Montcalm. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Rogers,  then  twenty-six  years  old,  was 
sent  on  this  expedition  because  his  superior  officer  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  him,  but  at  any  event  Rogers  outlived  the  day  and  continued 
his  important  work.  This  engagement  has  become  known  as  the 
“ Battle  on  Snowshoes.” 

From  the  evidence,  we  may  be  sure  that  Rogers  was  not  above 
taking  scalps.  Although  stories  of  his  ferocity  have  doubtless  been 
exaggerated,  he  certainly  was  part  savage  in  character.  One  story 
often  told  about  him  is  that  he  once  killed  an  Indian  baby  by  smash¬ 
ing  its  head  against  a  tree  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Putnam, 
stating  “ It’s  a  nit  and  will  be  a  louse  if  I  let  it.” 

Rogers’  later  life  was  one  of  reproach.  After  the  Revolution 
broke  out  many  American  leaders  suspected  him  of  being  an 
English  spy.  No  one  trusted  him,  neither  English  nor  American. 
Eventually  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  English  and  raised  a  troop  of 
Tory  scouts,  but  his  activities  never  attained  the  importance  he 
achieved  during  the  earlier  war  with  the  French.  To  the  end  of 
his  life  he  was  engaged  in  shady  transactions. 
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THE  ABERCROMBIE  FIASCO 

In  1758,  a  determined  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  French 
from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  An  army  of  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  thousand  men  was  assembled  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
under  the  personal  direction  of  General  James  Abercrombie,  who 
had  succeeded  the  dilatory  Lord  Loudon.  The  change  of  command¬ 
ers  probably  was  for  the  better,  but  as  events  will  show  accom¬ 
plished  very  little.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  habit  with  the  English 
government  to  choose  inefficient  commanders,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  Abercrombie  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Braddock,  Loudon,  Webb,  and  others.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  this,  the  largest  army  assembled  in  the  new  world  up  to  the 
Civil  War,  should  have  had  its  efforts  rendered  futile  by  incompe¬ 
tent  leadership. 

The  campaign  was  planned  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  the 
soldiers  were  sure  of  success.  Events  were  inaugurated  with  the 
usual  scouting  expeditions  and  skirmishes  by  Rogers  and  his  rang¬ 
ers.  At  last  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  5,  the  army 
embarked  in  over  one  thousand  boats. 

The  day  was  unusually  beautiful  and  not  a  cloud  obscured  the 
heavens.  When  it  entered  the  Narrows  at  about  ten  o’clock,  the 
army  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  for  six  miles  back.  The 
regulars  occupied  the  center,  with  the  provincials  on  the  left,  front 
and  rear,  and  the  light  infantry  on  the  right.  Several  pieces  of 
cannon  on  rafts  accompanied  the  expedition.  The  sight  of  this 
gorgeous  array  as  it  sailed  to  its  doom  with  colors  flying  and  bugles, 
trumpets,  bagpipes  and  drums  playing  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
spectacles  of  all  time. 

Max  Reid  has  described  the  array  as  “a  mass  of  color  that  made 
the  lake  look  like  a  tropical  garden  in  bloom  :  the  red  of  the  British 
soldiers,  the  green  and  blue  of  the  tartans,  the  olives  of  buckskin 
tunics  of  the  rangers,  and  the  subdued  colors  of  the  provincials,  the 
innumerable  flags  with  the  red  cross  of  England,  the  glitter  of 
bayonets,  the  flash  of  steel,  the  bared  heads  and  brown  arms  of  a 
thousand  oarsmen,  parks  of  artillery,  and  anon  glimpses  of  the  blue 
waters  of  the  lake.  The  towering  heights  of  sombre  green  and  the 
cliffs  of  gray  cast  shadows  varying  the  color  scheme,  as  Shelving 
Rock,  Tongue  Mountain,  Buck  Mountain,  and  Black  Mountain  drew 
close  on  their  narrow  way.”1 


1— Reid,  W.  Max.  “Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,”  Putnam’s  Sons,  1910. 
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A  Scene  in  the  Narrows 
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In  that  vast  array  was  Lord  George  Augustus  Howe,  the  idol  of 
the  army,  and  a  leader  of  great  ability,  whose  time  on  earth  was  to 
be  so  short.  In  it  also  was  the  famous  Scotch  Black  Watch  regi¬ 
ment,  including  Duncan  Campbell,  a  participant  in  one  of  the 
wierdest  and  most  realistic  ghost  stories  of  all  time,  who  was  to 
meet  his  death  at  Ticonderoga.  Overhead  eagles  soared  and 
screamed  at  this  intrusion  upon  their  peace  and  quiet. 

The  army  continued  until  dusk  and  waited  at  Sabbath  Day  Point 
until  eleven  o  ’clock  for  the  artillery  to  catch  up,  at  which  time  they 
continued,  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  the  next  morning.  As 
the  army  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  Lord  Howe,  leading 
the  right  center  column,  met  a  French  scouting  party  under  De 
Trepazec  near  Trout  Brook.  In  the  first  skirmish  Howe  was  killed, 
and  the  English  army  was  thrown  into  confusion,  but  rallied  and 
finally  managed  to  kill  or  capture  most  of  the  French. 

The  next  morning,  Abercrombie  withdrew  his  whole  army  to  the 
landing  place  in  order  to  rebuild  some  bridges.  In  the  afternoon 
the  main  body  moved  forward  against  the  fort.  The  assault  was 
conducted  time  after  time  with  great  bravery  and  heroism,  but  on 
each  occasion  the  English  were  beaten  back  with  great  loss  by  the 
French  from  behind  their  barricades.  The  Black  Watch,  mindful 
of  their  well-earned  reputation  and  fighting  with  reckless  abandon, 
were  particularly  hard  hit,  six  hundred  and  forty-six  being  killed 
or  wounded  out  of  a  total  of  eleven  hundred. 

Under  a  competent  commander  the  fort  should  have  been  easily 
captured.  Abercrombie  remained  a  safe  distance  from  the  fighting, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  failed  to  use  his  artillery  at  all,  al¬ 
though  the  French  position  was  almost  impregnable  to  assault. 
Parkman  says,  “The  rashness  of  Abercrombie  before  the  fight  was 
matched  by  his  poltroonery  after  it.  Such  was  his  terror  that  on 
the  evening  of  his  defeat  he  sent  an  order  to  Colonel  Cummings, 
commanding  at  Fort  William  Henry,  to  send  all  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  all  the  heavy  artillery  to  New  York  without  delay.” 

As  the  remnants  of  the  English  army  retreated  up  the  lake  they 
were  a  decided  contrast  to  the  forces  that  had  so  haughtily  and 
merrily  sailed  down  it  a  few  days  before.  Abercrombie  kept  on 
retreating,  although  he  hesitated  at  the  head  of  the  lake  until  Octo¬ 
ber,  until  he  reached  Albany,  where  he  distributed  his  soldiers  along 
the  Mohawk  Valley. 
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AMBUSCADE 

During  the  same  month  that  saw  the  inglorious  defeat  of  Aber¬ 
crombie,  a  bloody  massacre  occurred  a  short  distance  north  of  Glens 
Falls.  The  victims  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  English  soldiers  and 
teamsters  who  were  taking  a  baggage  team  of  sixty  carts  drawn  by 
oxen  to  the  relief  of  the  English  army  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The 
attacking  party  consisted  of  four  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians 
under  the  command  of  M.  St.  de  Luc  la  Corne.  The  attack  took 
place  just  as  the  baggage  train  was  leaving  the  stockade  at  Half¬ 
way  Brook  where  it  had  passed  the  night.  Over  one  hundred 
soldiers  and  practically  all  the  teamsters  were  slain,  as  well  as 
twelve  women.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  oxen  were  slaughtered,  and 
only  two  were  left  alive.  One  of  these  was  found  bellowing  in  agony 
with  one  horn  cut  out,  while  the  other  was  scalped.  The  French 
claimed  one  hundred  and  ten  scalps  and  eighty-four  prisoners. 

Putnam’s  rangers  had  camped  the  night  before  this  massacre 
near  French  Mountain  and  were  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the 
sound  of  firing  as  La  Corne  slaughtered  the  English.  They  hast¬ 
ened  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  the  ambuscade,  but  found 
only  the  gruesome  remains.  Putnam  took  up  the  trail  of  the  French 
and  Indians,  and  this  was  very  easy  to  do  because  the  trail  was 
filled  with  fragments  of  plunder.  Although  Putnam  proceeded  with 
great  rapidity  the  enemy  reached  Northwest  Bay  in  safety  and 
escaped  in  canoes. 

LORD  JEFFREY  AMHERST 

In  the  September  following  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Abercrom¬ 
bie,  Amherst  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  His  selection  was 
certainly  more  fortunate  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  arrived 
at  Lake  George  in  June,  1759,  accompanied  by  Gage,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  set  out  to  strengthen  the  camp.  Soon  fifteen  hundred  troops 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Montressor  began  building  Fort 
George. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  become  active  in  a  small  way.  On 
June  27,  some  English  officers  fishing  off  the  shores  of  Diamond 
Island,  not  far  away,  were  surprised  and  nearly  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Again,  on  July  2,  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  forty  French 
attacked  a  party  of  sixteen  provincials  who  had  left  the  fort  to  get 
wood,  and  boldly  displayed  the  scalps  they  took  in  plain  sight  of 
the  English.  Later,  on  July  12,  Major  Campbell  and  four  hundred 
men  were  sent  to  drive  the  French  from  the  islands,  in  which  task 
they  succeeded. 
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On  the  morning  of  July  21,  Amherst  and  his  army  of  more  than 
eleven  thousand  men  embarked  for  Ticonderoga.  At  ten  o’clock 
the  army  reached  the  Narrows,  and  paused  for  a  while,  but  soon 
moved  on  with  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  hazy  sky.  However,  the  breeze 
grew  into  dangerous  proportions,  forcing  Amherst  to  land  for  the 
night,  probably  near  Sabbath  Day  Point.  The  next  day  the  fleet 
reached  the  foot  of  the  lake.  The  army  landed,  and  managed  to 
reach  the  French  intrenchments  the  same  day,  resting  on  their  arms 
that  night. 

In  the  morning,  the  French  abandoned  their  position  when  they 
beheld  Amherst’s  cannon  and  fell  back  to  the  fort.  The  English 
commander  began  making  preparations  to  lay  siege  to  the  fort. 
However,  on  the  night  of  July  26th,  some  French  deserters  came 
in  to  Amherst’s  camp  with  the  information  that  the  enemy  was  re¬ 
treating  from  the  fort.  As  the  French  started  to  fall  back  toward 
Canada  they  blew  up  the  magazine,  the  English  entering  the  fort 
the  next  day  without  opposition. 

Amherst,  like  Johnson  after  the  Battle  of  Lake  George,  failed 
to  follow  up  his  advantage.  The  French  army  was  only  one-fourth 
as  large  as  his,  and  Montcalm  had  never  intended  to  hold  Ticon¬ 
deroga  permanently  anyway  because  it  was  so  far  from  his  base 
of  supplies  and  reenforcements.  In  spite  of  this,  Amherst  delayed 
over  two  months  trying  to  repair  the  damage  to  the  fort,  and 
allowed  his  weaker  adversary  to  slip  out  of  his  hands.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  his  victory  succeeded  in  clearing  the  lake  of  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  war  the  English  retained  almost 
absolute  control  over  the  region.  In  September,  the  settlers  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  where  they  remained  until  the 
Revolution. 


THE  INTERIM 

With  the  forces  of  the  French  king  expelled  for  good,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Lake  George  region  in  general  took  up  the  arts  of  peace. 
A  Mr.  Samuel  Deall  became  interested  in  transportation.  By  1768, 
he  had  a  small  vessel  on  the  lake  called  the  “Petty  Anger”  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  freight.  Five  years  later,  he  petitioned  for  the 
exclusive  right  to  establish  a  ferry  across  the  lake,  but  his  request 
was  refused. 

The  forts  were  in  general  in  a  rather  dilapidated  condition.  In 
1768,  Fort  George  was  practically  abandoned.  In  1773,  the  fort  at 
Crown  Point  blew  up.  In  1774,  only  enough  men  were  maintained 
at  the  head  of  Lake  George  to  take  care  of  supplies  hound  for  the 
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northern  points.  Only  a  few  soldiers  were  left  at  Ticonderoga,  and 
that  fort  was  in  a  bad  condition  as  well.  Their  chief  duty  was  to 
keep  a  certain  amount  of  order  among  the  people  living  in  the  New 
Hampshire  grant,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  lake. 

Considerable  ill  feeling  developed  over  conflicting  claims  by  both 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  to  the  territory  roughly  comprised 
in  the  present  state  of  Vermont.  The  dispute  dragged  on  for  years. 
In  1777,  the  inhabitants  of  these  New  Hampshire  grants  declared 
themselves  the  independent  state  of  Vermont,  but  not  until  1791 
were  they  recognized  as  such  and  admitted  to  the  union,  after  they 
had  agreed  to  pay  New  York  State  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  terri¬ 
tory  it  claimed. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  REVOLUTION 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  relations  between  the  American 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  grew  more  strained,  it  was  only 
natural  that  men ’s  plans  should  deal  with  the  Lake  George  -  Lake 
Champlain  Valley  which  formed  the  most  natural  gateway  to  Can¬ 
ada.  Immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington  plans  were  made 
for  the  seizure  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  As  early  as  May 
3,  1775,  Benedict  Arnold  was  commissioned  to  command  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  those  two  places.  However,  when  he  reached  the  present 
state  of  Vermont,  he  found  an  array  already  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  Ethan  Allen  with  the  same  idea  in  mind.  Arnold 
partially  overcame  his  personal  feelings  and  reluctantly  cast  his 
lot  with  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  as  second  in  command. 

Allen  and  Arnold,  with  their  little  band  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  moved  in  the  direction  of  Ticonderoga  with  caution, 
posting  pickets  on  all  roads  leading  to  the  fortress.  After  delaying 
to  gather  all  the  boats  they  could,  they  crossed  Lake  Champlain 
during  the  night  and  succeeded  in  surprising  the  garrison  at  dawn, 
the  morning  of  May  10,  rousing  Captain  de  la  Place  from  his  slum¬ 
bers.  The  next  day  Crown  Point  surrendered. 

The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  at  this  time  was  of  considerable 
importance ;  because  it  acted  as  a  tonic  to  encourage  the  colonists  in 
their  stand  against  oppression,  because  it  left  the  gateway  to 
Canada  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  because  the  artillery 
was  taken  by  Henry  Knox  to  Washington’s  needy  army  in  the 
winter  of  1775-76.  These  guns  were  hauled  by  oxen  through  two 
hundred  miles  of  wilderness — a  real  feat,  indeed! 

At  this  time  there  was  no  garrison  maintained  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George.  In  fact,  only  two  or  three  men  lived  there,  the  most 
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interesting  of  them  being  a  former  English  army  officer  of  Swedish 
nationality  named  John  Nordberg.  In  1774,  in  recognition  of  his 
military  services,  he  had  been  given  the  title  of  ‘  ‘  Governor  of  Lake 
George,  ’  ’  and  since  then  had  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  George. 
At  about  the  time  that  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  captured  Ticon- 
deroga,  a  certain  Captain  Bernard  Bomans  took  possession  of  Fort 
George  in  the  name  of  the  colonies,  and  kicked  Nordberg  out.  A 
story  has  had  wide  circulation  that  the  fort  was  captured  by  a 
Daniel  Parks  of  Sandy  Hill,  hut  there  is  a  lack  of  historical  evidence 
to  support  it.  At  any  event,  the  colonial  authorities  soon  sent  a 
small  garrison  to  the  head  of  the  lake  to  forward  supplies  to  the 
forces  on  Lake  Champlain. 

In  July  1775,  General  Philip  Schuyler  went  down  the  lake  to 
assume  command  at  Ticonderoga.  At  this  time  there  were  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  men  at  Fort  George.  The  next  April, 
General  Thomas  passed  down  the  lake  with  forty  boats  and  five 
hundred  soldiers  on  his  way  to  Quebec  to  reenforce  the  Americans 
there  who  were  in  retreat.  However,  he  died  of  small-pox,  and  his 
army  never  arrived  at  its  destination.  At  about  the  same  time 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Chase,  and  Charles  Carroll  journeyed 
down  the  lake  on  their  way  to  Canada  to  negotiate  with  the  leaders 
there,  but  accomplished  nothing  worth-while. 

Lake  George  became  the  site  of  the  construction  of  large  hospi¬ 
tals.  Small-pox  and  typhus  were  both  raging  with  tremendous  fury 
in  the  patriot  army,  and  the  sick  were  transported  to  the  head  of  the 
lake.  At  one  time  there  were  three  thousand  patients,  among  them 
being  General  James  Wilkinson  who  afterwards  was  an  ally  of 
Aaron  Burr.  The  suffering  of  the  soldiers  was  made  worse  by  the 
lack  of  appliances  and  necessities  for  the  care  of  sick  people. 
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BURGOYNE’S  EXPEDITION 

As  time  went  on  the  British  began  to  realize  more  and  more  the 
value  to  them  of  the  control  of  the  Lake  George  -  Lake  Champlain 
Valley.  Soon  plans  were  made  for  three  English  armies  to  invade 
New  York  State,  thus  cutting  the  colonies  in  two,  one  army  coming 
from  the  west,  a  second  up  the  Hudson,  and  the  third  from  Canada. 
Although  these  plans  did  not  succeed,  they  were  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  because  if  the  English  had  been  able  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  north  and  the  south,  the  cause  of  the  colonists  would 
have  suffered  gravely.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  failure  of  these 
English  plans  that  caused  France  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  America 
after  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  which  actually  was  the  turning  point 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  army  from  Canada  which  was  expected  to  obtain  control  of 
the  Lake  George  -  Lake  Champlain  Valley  was  under  the  command 
of  Burgoyne.  His  main  army  did  not  go  directly  through  or  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  George,  although  small  detachments  of  his  forces 
did  embark  on  its  waters.  Nevertheless,  Lake  George  is  of  great 
importance  in  a  consideration  of  his  campaign,  although  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  way.  By  taking  the  eastern  overland  route,  his  army  was 
constantly  impeded  along  the  line  of  march  by  trees  fallen  across 
the  roads  and  burned  bridges,  and  straggling  groups  were  continu¬ 
ally  being  cut  off  from  the  main  array  by  patriot  sharpshooters. 
If  Burgoyne  had  taken  the  Lake  George  route,  he  could  have  gone 
forward  rapidly  and  without  being  molested  to  any  serious  extent. 
Furthermore,  he  would  have  appeared  before  the  American  army 
before  the  colonials  were  as  well  prepared  as  they  were  when  he 
finally  did  show  up.  He  would  have  had  a  very  good  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  might  easily  have  been  an  English 
victory.  So  it  can  be  assumed  that  Burgoyne ’s  failure  to  take  the 
Lake  George  route  was  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  battle  which  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  of  world 
history. 

When  Burgoyne  started  out  in  June  1777,  his  army  consisted  of 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  men,  three  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  of  whom  were  Germans  under  Baron  Riedesel,  and 
five  hundred  and  three  Indians.  In  addition  to  this  number  he  had 
control  over  several  hundred  Tories  who  were  not  actually  soldiers 
in  his  army.  When  he  appeared  before  Ticonderoga  on  July  1,  St. 
Clair  was  in  command  of  the  American  garrison  of  three  thousand. 
A  few  days  later,  Mount  Defiance,  near  the  fort,  was  seized  by  the 
English  and  covered  with  cannon.  The  Americans  promptly  became 
panic-stricken  and  St.  Clair  took  his  army  away  in  the  night,  allow- 
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A  Scene  in  the  Narrow; 


in g  Burgoyne  to  take  possession  without  a  struggle.  Sending  part 
of  his  army  to  chase  St.  Clair,  and  leaving  a  garrison  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  at  Ticonderoga,  Burgoyne  continued  on  his  expedition  until 
his  defeat  at  Saratoga. 

Too  much  blame  should  not  be  heaped  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  commander.  It  was  General  Gates  who  was  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga.  The  danger  of  the 
English  capturing  Mt.  Defiance  had  been  called  to  his  attention,  but 
it  made  no  impression  on  him.  If  he  had  provided  for  American 
fortification  of  that  mountain,  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  Bur¬ 
goyne  would  not  have  been  so  simple. 

The  loss  of  the  fort  disheartened  the  Americans,  one  leader  de¬ 
claring,  “We  shall  never  be  able  to  defend  a  post  until  we  shoot  a 
general.  ”  The  news,  however,  was  greeted  with  joy  among  the 
English.  George  III  exulted,  “I  have  beat  all  the  Americans, ’ 7  and 
even  Burgoyne  wrote,  “The  Americans  have  no  men  of  military 
science.”  But  he  who  laughs  last,  laughs  best,  and  the  Americans 
soon  had  their  chance  to  crow  after  Burgoyne ’s  complete  collapse 
at  Saratoga. 

THE  END  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

As  soon  as  Burgoyne  captured  Ticonderoga,  the  American  lead¬ 
ers  became  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  Fort  George, 
and  the  garrison  of  seven  hundred  was  ordered  to  Fort  Edward 
after  the  place  had  been  set  on  fire.  Later  it  was  used  by  the  British 
as  part  of  their  lines  of  communication. 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  John  Brown  was  sent  to  Burgoyne ’s 
rear  with  five  hundred  men,  to  do  whatever  damage  was  possible. 
He  succeeded  in  surprising  the  Ticonderoga  garrison,  and  although 
he  did  not  capture  the  main  fort,  he  seized  two  hundred  boats, 
almost  three  hundred  prisoners  and  five  cannon.  Using  the  boats 
he  had  taken,  he  embarked  on  the  lake,  intending  to  attack  a  force  of 
English  soldiers  under  Captain  Aubrey  on  Diamond  Island,  but 
was  forced  to  flee. 

When  Burgoyne  was  defeated  he  attempted  to  escape  capture, 
and  tried  to  reach  Canada  by  way  of  Lake  George,  but  was  prevented 
from  reaching  the  lake  by  General  Gates. 

Very  little  of  importance  happened  around  the  lake  until  1780, 
at  which  time  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York  State,  headed  a  force 
which  went  as  far  as  Ticonderoga  in  pursuit  of  Sir  John  Johnson, 
who  was  returning  to  Canada  after  a  plundering  expedition  to  the 
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Mohawk  River,  but  did  not  catch  up  to  him.  At  this  same  time  the 
British  Major,  Carleton,  marched  against  Fort  George.  He  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  the  small  force  of  Americans,  sent  out  to  meet 
him,  near  Bloody  Bond,  and  captured  the  fort  immediately  after¬ 
ward. 

With  this  event,  military  maneuvers  ceased  on  Lake  George. 
Although  many  inhabitants  of  this  region  took  part  in  the  War  of 
1812,  no  warfare  disturbed  the  serenity  of  its  existence.  The  blood¬ 
curdling  warwhoop  became  definitely  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
Frenchman  and  the  Englishman  had,  each  in  his  turn,  been  expelled, 
and  in  each  case  the  Lake  George  valley  had  contributed  its  full 
share  to  the  final  outcome.  The  foundations  had  been  built  for  the 
rise  of  a  youthful  and  vigorous  nation,  whose  star  was  to  shine  over 
all  the  earth. 


MORE  RECENT  TIMES 

With  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  New  Englanders  began  to  move 
in  around  the  lake  and  build  their  homes.  Gradually  small  settle¬ 
ments  started  to  spring  up.  The  town  of  Bolton  was  probably  the 
first  one  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  being  settled  around  1790.  A 
school  was  promptly  started,  and  in  1799,  the  first  town  meeting  was 
held.  The  first  church  was  formed  in  1804.  The  same  process  was 
later  repeated  in  other  settlements  along  the  lake. 

Hunting  and  fishing  were  of  course  two  of  the  early  occupations. 
Wolves  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  farmers  and  bounties  were 
offered  for  their  pelts.  Rattlesnakes  infested  the  mountains  and 
shores  in  early  times,  before  they  were  practically  rendered  extinct 
by  hogs  and  advancing  civilization.  Deer  were  plentiful,  but  game 
laws  eventually  became  necessary  to  save  them.  In  the  1880  ’s,  the 
open  season  was  from  August  15  to  November  1,  and  has  been  cur¬ 
tailed  considerably  since  that  time.  At  that  time  no  shooting  was 
allowed  on  Sunday.  Trout  and  Black  Bass  have  been,  and  still  are, 
Lake  George’s  temptation  to  the  angler.  Trout  have  been  caught 
that  have  weighed  about  twenty  pounds.  The  mystery  fish  of  the 
lake  is  the  landlocked  salmon.  The  water  has  been  stocked  with 
millions  of  them,  and  the  young  fish  have  often  been  seen  in  great 
numbers,  but  very  few  have  ever  been  caught  and  then  only  when  a 
fisherman  was  angling  for  some  other  kind  of  fish. 

Lumbering  was  the  great  industry  of  the  Lake  George  region. 
Spafford’s  Gazetter,  published  in  1813,  speaks  of  great  rafts  of 
lumber  ascending  Lake  George  to  Caldwell,  then  being  conveyed 
fourteen  miles  overland  to  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson.  The  im- 
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portance  of  the  industry  can  be  realized  when  we  notice  that  there 
were  twelve  sawmills  in  the  town  of  Bolton  in  1810,  which  had  at 
that  time  only  a  population  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  souls. 
However,  it  has  now  become  definitely  a  thing  of  the  past.  Much 
of  the  timber  land  is  under  the  protection  of  the  state  at  present,  and 
the  competition  from  other  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
where  cheap  labor  costs  prevail  has  been  too  severe. 

Lake  George  has  won  even  more  fame  as  a  summer  resort  than 
it  has  because  of  its  importance  in  colonial  history.  It  has  been  the 
vacation  land  of  the  world.  Madison  and  Jefferson  enjoyed  it  in 
1791  and  multitudes  have  followed  in  their  footsteps.  Hotels  have 
been  too  numerous  to  mention  here  although  they  have  had  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  development  of  the  lake.  Probably  the  first  one 
was  the  famous  Mohican  House  erected  at  Bolton  soon  after  1800 
and  kept  in  operation  until  1898. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  summer  resort  business  would 
lead  to  an  early  trial  of  steam  navigation.  As  early  as  1816  the  first 
steamboat,  the  “  James  Caldwell”  was  begun.  Naturally,  it  was 
far  from  perfect.  Its  brick  smoke-stack  would  look  rather  peculiar 
in  this  day  and  age.  It  has  been  said  to  have  been  able  to  go  as 
fast  as  a  smart  man  could  row.  Stoddard,  in  a  spirit  of  humor, 
declared,  “This  stupendous  achievement  of  engineering  skill  could 
never  have  been  attained  without  the  connivance  of  the  evil  one,  so 
it  was  very  properly  struck  by  lightning.  ’  ’  Although  it  was  rebuilt, 
it  later  burned  at  its  dock  “from  overinsurance,  it  is  thought.” 
Several  other  steamboats  followed,  each  an  improvement  over  its 
predecessors.  The  more  recent  ones  have  been  entirely  up-to-date. 

Before  the  building  of  macadam  and  concrete  roads,  tourists 
found  their  way  to  Lake  George  over  plank  roads,  interrupted  here 
and  there  by  toll  gates.  Later  they  rode  in  the  coaches  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company,  and  still  do  in  large 
numbers.  Since  the  invention  of  the  automobile,  multitudes  arrive 
in  all  types  and  makes  of  cars.  Since  the  recent  completion  of  a 
good  road  over  Tongue  Mountain,  the  motorist  is  able  to  travel 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  lake  along  its  shores.  It  is  the  best 
route  between  New  York  City  and  Montreal,  and  many  inhabitants 
make  a  business  of  catering  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  tourists. 
The  lake  can  be  explored  in  all  kinds  of  boats,  and  camping  on  the 
islands  is  considered  the  highest  form  of  sport  by  numerous  visitors. 
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Part  II 

STORIES  AND  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 


OUR  JOURNEY  BEGINS 


T 

jL  he  events  that  have  been  so  closely  connected  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Lake  George  have  extended  in  a  general  way  from  where 
Glens  Falls  now  is  to  Ticonderoga.  More  emphasis  will  be  given 
here  to  incidents  that  took  place  on  the  shores,  islands,  or  waters 
of  the  lake  itself  than  to  happenings  elsewhere,  but  in  any  case  our 
journey  of  exploration  of  the  region  must  properly  start  northward 
from  Glens  Falls. 

Immediately  after  we  leave  the  city  we  come  to  a  small  brook, 
which  was  named  Halfway  because  it  was  approximately  half  the 
distance  between  Fort  Edward  and  Lake  George.  The  old  military 
road,  over  which  thousands  of  soldiers  have  marched  from  one 
fortress  to  the  other  and  over  which  supplies  and  communications 
were  sent,  led  across  this  stream  of  water.  It  was  constantly  used 
as  a  resting  place  and  camping  ground.  Among  the  many  notable 
visitors  was  George  Washington.  Directly  north  of  the  brook  is 
the  scene  of  the  ambush  of  a  large  English  supply  train  by  a  party 
of  French  and  Indians,  the  story  of  which  has  already  been  nar¬ 
rated. 

About  five  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Glens  Falls,  as  we  pass  the 
Half-Way  House,  we  notice  French  Mountain  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  road.  We  are  moving  parallel  to  the  route  taken  by  Dieskau 
and  his  army  of  French  and  Indians  as  they  crept  along  towards 
Johnson’s  army  at  Lake  George  in  September  1755.  Soon  we 
notice  a  monument  which  on  closer  examination  we  find  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  “  Bloody  Morning  Scout,  ”  which  was  sent  out  by  General  John¬ 
son  and  which  fell  into  the  ambush  set  for  it  by  Dieskau  in  the  valley 
east  of  the  present  road. 

Continuing  northward  we  soon  notice  a  small,  unprepossessing 
looking  mud  hole  called  Bloody  Pond.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  number 
of  skirmishes,  two  or  three  of  which  were  very  desperate  encount¬ 
ers.  At  least  once  the  bodies  of  dead  and  wounded  have  been  thrown 
into  the  pond,  the  blood  turning  the  water  red  and  giving  the  name 
to  the  pool.  The  earth  roundabout  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
practically  drenched  with  blood. 

Dwelling  on  the  bloody  events  that  happened  there  we  speed 
northward  when  suddenly,  as  we  round  a  curve,  the  first  view  of 
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Lake  George  swings  into  focus.  What  a  tonic  this  is  to  the  tired 
traveler!  As  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  absorbed  there  comes  a 
sense  of  refreshment.  There  is  the  promise  of  rest  to  the  exhausted, 
health  to  the  sick,  sport  to  the  sturdy,  renewed  life  to  the  distressed, 
courage  to  the  weak,  new  hope  to  the  afflicted,  home  to  the  weary 
soul,  with  beauty  and  refreshment  for  all. 


VICINITY  OF  THE  VILLAGE  OF 
LAKE  GEORGE 

During  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  the  territory  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  present  village  of  Lake  George  (formerly  called 
Caldwell)  was  of  great  military  importance,  probably  exceeded  only 
by  Ticonderoga.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Lake  George-Lake  Champlain 
Valley  was  the  natural  highway  for  any  English  invasion  of  Canada, 
as  well  as  for  any  French  conquests  of  the  English  colonies,  and  this 
route  was  in  rather  constant  use.  Each  side  considered  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  territory  around  the  head  of  the  lake  a  great  prize. 
It  was  not  of  such  great  importance  in  the  Revolution  as  it  was  in 
the  French  wars,  but  even  then  it  played  its  part. 

At  one  time  or  another,  three  fortifications  were  erected  near  the 
present  village.  The  first  one  to  be  built  was  Fort  William  Henry, 
which  was  begun  by  General  Johnson  in  1755,  and  burned  by  Mont¬ 
calm  ’s  forces  after  they  had  captured  it  from  Munro  in  1757.  It 
was  located  on  a  bluff  between  the  present  railroad  depot  and  the 
Fort  William  Henry  Hotel  which  was  built  in  1854-5,  and  which 
became  one  of  the  most  famed  hotels  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

Fort  George  is  located  east  of  this  first  fort,  on  another  bluff 
around  which  the  trains  swing  as  they  meet  the  lake,  when  coming 
from  the  south.  General  Amherst  planned  for  the  building  of  an 
extensive  fortification  there  in  1759,  but  only  a  part  of  it  was  com¬ 
pleted.  It  was  occupied  during  the  Revolution  as  well.  By  visiting 
the  spot  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  original  appearance.  Near  it 
an  interesting  monument  has  been  erected. 

The  third  fortification  was  erected  by  an  officer  in  Amherst’s 
army  named  Gage,  who  later  became  a  general  and  fought  in  the 
Revolution.  Fort  Gage,  as  it  was  called,  was  built  west  of  old  Fort 
William  Henry  on  Element  Hill,  and  probably  was  not  of  much 
importance,  being  used  merely  as  a  flank  support  to  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  at  Fort  George. 
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First  View  of  Lake  George 
From  the  South 


DUNHAM’S  BAY 

Before  we  journey  down  the  main  part  of  the  lake  we  will  take 
a  little  joy-ride  along  the  east  shore  road  to  the  delightful  and 
picturesque  bays  collectively  known  as  Kattskill  Bay.  The  first 
indentation  we  come  to  is  Dunham’s  Bay,  which  was  the  home  of 
the  great  author,  Edward  Eggleston.  It  received  its  name  from 
Elijah  Dunham,,  an  early  merchant,  lumberman  and  owner  of  a 
sloop  that  carried  both  freight  and  passengers  on  the  lake. 

The  main  interest  of  this  bay  is  pre-historic,  It  is  believed 
that  Lake  George  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  glacial  age.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  present  lake,  where  the  Narrows  are  located,  two 
streams  took  their  rise,  one  running  northward  into  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and  the  other  running  southward  through  Dunham’s  Bay  to 
the  Hudson.  Then  came  the  great  glaciers  or  ice-sheets  from  the 
north,  and  when  they  retreated  they  left  the  streams  blockaded  with 
glacial  drift,  damming  back  the  waters  to  form  a  lake. 

THE  HARRIS  FAMILY 

The  next  bay  we  come  to  is  Harris  Bay,  named  after  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  our  early  pioneer  families.  In  the  main  we  are 
indebted  to  Holden1  for  our  chronicle  of  the  Harris  tradition. 

One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  clan  was  Gilbert  (Gil)  Harris. 
During  the  Devolution  he  remained  steadfast  in  his  devotion  to  his 
English  king.  Although  he  did  not  enter  into  the  actual  hostilities, 
he  became  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  England.  He  made  a  very  efficient 
secret  agent,  and  transmitted  military  secrets  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lines  from  one  English  army  to  another.  After  the  war  ended, 
having  naturally  become  exceedingly  unpopular  with  his  patriot 
neighbors,  he  moved  to  Bolton  where  he  died  and  was  buried  near 
Basin  Bay. 

Gilbert  had  a  brother  named  Moses  who  did  not  share  his  views. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  latter  would  tell  about  his  evil  doings,  and 
would  have  taken  him  to  Canada  as  a  prisoner  in  spite  of  his  old 
age  and  feeble  health,  except  for  the  intervention  of  other  Tories. 
They  allowed  Moses  to  remain  behind  when  he  took  an  oath  not  to 
reveal  any  secrets  while  the  war  lasted. 

Moses  Harris  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  who  became  a  patriot 
spy  attached  to  General  Schuyler.  This  young  man  had  been  on 
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friendly  terms  with  his  uncle  Gilbert  before  the  war,  having  fished 
and  hunted  with  him.  He  now  visited  his  uncle  again,  and  secured 
his  confidence  by  telling  him  that  he  was  thinking  of  joining  the 
English  army.  This  declaration  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Gilbert 
employed  him  to  carry  British  messages  to  and  from  Albany. 

Moses  always  delivered  the  messages  as  scheduled,  but  only 
after  General  Schuyler  or  his  assistant  had  read  them.  Naturally, 
when  the  English  found  that  their  plans  had  been  discovered,  they 
suspected  him  and  had  him  arrested,  but  he  managed  to  convince 
them  of  his  innocence  and  resumed  his  duties.  To  help  divert  their 
suspicion,  Schuyler  arrested  him  and  placed  him  in  jail,  but  saw  to 
it  that  he  escaped  to  Canada  where  he  was  treated  as  a  hero. 

Not  only  was  he  in  danger  so  far  as  the  English  were  concerned, 
but  the  patriots  not  knowing  his  true  mission  believed  him  to  be  a 
Tory  and  threatened  to  kill  him.  On  one  occasion  he  was  forced  to 
make  known  his  occupation  in  order  to  escape  peril.  However,  he 
managed  to  live  through  his  experiences  and  rendered  great  service 
to  his  country.  After  the  war  was  over,  he  settled  in  the  section 
bordering  on  Lake  George  called  Harrisena  and  returned  to  his 
hunting  and  fishing. 

When  Carleton  and  his  Tories  captured  Fort  George,  some  of 
his  soldiers  made  their  way  through  this  region  pillaging  and  burn¬ 
ing  everything  in  sight.  The  elder  Moses  Harris  and  his  son  William 
were  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Quebec.  One  of  the  Tory  captors 
had  a  grudge  against  Moses  and  got  his  revenge  by  forcing  the  old 
man  to  walk  barefoot  carrying  a  heavy  pack.  His  trail  could  have 
been  traced  for  miles  by  his  bloody  foot  prints. 

The  elder  Harris  eventually  won  his  freedom  through  an  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners,  but  William  escaped  with  some  others  through 
the  forests.  Against  his  wishes  the  party  made  a  smudge  one  night 
as  a  protection  against  mosquitoes.  They  were  aroused  about  mid¬ 
night  by  a  surprise  attack.  William  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter  with  an  Indian  and  finally  threw  him  upon  the  fire,  pin¬ 
ning  the  savage’s  head  in  the  flames.  However,  a  former  Tory 
neighbor  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Indian  and  felled  Harris,  the  latter 
being  left  for  dead  and  remaining  unconscious  for  hours.  When  he 
gained  his  senses  he  was  alone,  but  eventually  found  two  of  his  for¬ 
mer  comrades  who  dressed  his  wounds.  Finally  they  succeeded  in 
finding  their  way  to  safety  and  William  served  in  the  patriot  army 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Harris  had  an  antipathy  for  Indians  which  his  children  inher¬ 
ited.  One  day  they  insulted  an  Indian  doctor  who  was  passing  the 
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house  until  he  lost  all  patience  and  threatened  to  tomahawk  them. 
He  merely  meant  to  frighten  the  children,  but  when  they  told  the 
story  to  their  father,  he  followed  the  Indian  and  killed  him  in  cold 
blood,  burying  his  body  in  a  brook. 

It  was  suspected  that  William  was  responsible  for  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  doctor  and  a  powerful  warrior  was  selected  to  get 
revenge  by  killing  the  murderer.  The  brave  lurked  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Harris  place  for  several  days.  He  had  never  seen  Harris 
personally  and  perceiving  a  man  hoeing  corn  all  alone,  he  decided 
to  ask  him  where  his  proposed  antagonist  lived.  The  farmer  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  William,  himself,  who  understood  at  once  the  errand  of 
the  savage.  He  coolly  agreed  to  show  the  Indian  where  he  lived. 
They  made  their  way  through  the  woods  until  a  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity  presented  itself  when  Harris  felled  the  unsuspecting  savage 
with  a  blow  from  his  hoe.  After  a  speedy  burial  of  his  enemy,  the 
hero  returned  home. 

On  another  occasion,  eight  Indians  were  sent  to  do  away  with 
him.  They  lurked  around  the  neighborhood  to  find  a  way  to  capture 
or  kill  him.  One  day  they  were  fishing  in  Harris  Bay,  a  fact  which 
Harris  soon  found  out.  He  collected  eight  muskets  and  hid  them 
behind  a  log  near  the  shore.  Next  he  showed  himself  to  the  Indians 
and  insulted  them.  In  a  rage  the  savages  rushed  at  their  tormentor, 
and  as  they  came  he  took  deliberate  aim  and  killed  each  one  of  them. 

VAN  WORMER’S  BAY 

Beyond  Harris  Bay  is  an  inlet  named  after  Jacob  Van  Wormer 
(called  Warner’s  Bay  on  many  maps).  After  the  revolution  he 
became  “religious”  and  confessed  that  he  had  killed  at  least  three 
men  without  justification.  At  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  had  a 
tomahawk,  and  to  quote  his  confession  which  has  been  preserved 
for  us  by  Holden:1  “I  sdruck  to  der  right,  und  I  sdruck  to  der  left, 
und  I  killed  my  dwendies,  und  dat  vas  all  right ;  put  von  poor  fellow 
drew  down  his  arms,  und  gried  vor  gwarter ;  but  I  vas  so  mat  mit 
der  viten  dat  I  kills  him,  und  dat  vos  murder.  Und  after  dat  I  kills 
a  man  down  der  Hutson  river,  und  dat  vos  murder;  und  ven  Bur- 
goyne  mit  his  army  crossed  der  river  at  Fort  Miller,  I  shoots  a 
Britisher  dat  vos  in  shwimmin  in  der  river;  und  dat  vos  murder; 
und  dat  vos  all  I  murdered ;  der  rest  vos  killed  in  fair  fight.  ” 

It  was  to  this  bay  that  the  American  forces  of  John  Brown  were 
pursued  by  the  British  garrison  of  Diamond  Island  during  the 

1— Holden,  A.  W.:  “History  of  the  Town  of  Queensbury  ” 
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Revolution.  Brown  succeeded  in  burning  most  of  his  boats  before 
he  led  the  retreat  over  the  mountains  to  the  east.  In  recent  times 
some  of  the  remains  of  these  boats  have  been  dug  up  from  the 
shallow  water  near  the  shore. 


TEA  ISLAND 

Returning  to  Lake  George  village,  and  beginning  our  journey 
down  the  lake,  we  soon  approach  a  small  island  close  to  the  west 
shore  which  is  called  Tea  Island.  As  far  back  as  1828  there  was 
a  tea  house  built  on  it,  which  fact  sufficiently  explains  its  name. 
According  to  tradition,  Abercrombie  buried  many  valuables  there, 
including  gold.  As  a  result,  the  surface  of  the  island  has  been  dug 
over  from  time  to  time  by  treasure  seekers,  but  so  far  as  is  known 
nothing  important  was  ever  uncovered. 

CRAMER’S  POINT 

According  to  tradition  this  was  once  an  island.  The  mysterious 
method  by  which  the  island  was  converted  into  a  point  has  been 
entertainingly  told  by  Stoddard.1  “A  former  owner  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  shore  looked  upon  it  with  longing  eyes ;  and  one  night  the  kind 
waves,  or  something  equally  efficacious,  filled  up  the  intervening 
space  with  earth;  the  island  and  the  shore  clasped  hands  across  the 
muddy  chasm;  the  twain  were  made  one  flesh,  and  no  law  was  found 
to  put  them  asunder.  ’  ’ 

DIAMOND  ISLAND 

This  is  the  first  island  we  meet  after  leaving  Tea  Island.  Fine 
quartz  crystals  were  once  found  here  in  considerable  quantities.  As 
early  as  1820,  the  members  of  a  family  living  on  this  island  were 
making  their  living  from  the  sale  of  these  stones,  and  from  that  fact 
the  island  derived  its  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  home  of  an 
Indian  named  Sampson  Paul,  who  killed  an  eight  foot  panther  with 
a  fish  spear  as  it  was  swimming  in  the  lake. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  Abercrombie  placed  about 
four  hundred  men  on  the  island.  In  the  Revolution,  it  was  the  scene 
of  an  interesting  little  battle.  After  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
by  Burgoyne,  in  1777,  he  ordered  the  island  fortified,  it  being  used 
as  a  base  of  supplies.  Captain  Thomas  Aubrey  was  left  in  com¬ 
mand.  As  we  have  noted  elsewhere  the  American  leaders  sent  a 
Colonel  John  Brown  with  five  hundred  men  to  Lake  George  to 
make  as  much  trouble  as  possible  in  Burgoyne ’s  rear,  while  the 

1 — Stoddard,  S.  R.:  “Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.” 
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latter  headed  for  Saratoga.  Brown  led  a  surprise  attack  on  Ticon- 
deroga  and  succeeded  in  releasing  some  prisoners  and  capturing  a 
large  number  of  boats  and  a  few  cannon.  He  then  decided  to  attack 
Captain  Aubrey  at  Diamond  Island.  In  this  effort  he  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  being  unable  to  get  near  enough  to  the  island  to  do  any 
damage.  He  was  repulsed,  and  driven  across  the  lake  to  Van 
Wormer’s  Bay  by  Aubrey’s  gunboats.  Having  burned  all  but  two 
of  these  vessels,  the  Americans  retreated  over  the  mountain,  and  the 
English  carried  back  with  them  the  boats  not  destroyed,  together 
with  all  the  cannon. 

According  to  Max  Reid,  the  island  was  the  scene  of  a  famous 
rattlesnake  story.  Thousands  of  these  reptiles  were  supposed  to 
have  dwelt  there,  and  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  dared 
to  go  near.  Boats,  passing  by  the  island,  were  sometimes  attacked 
by  the  snakes. 

At  one  time  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jost  Storm  made  a  business 
of  raising  bogs  near  the  shore  of  the  lake.  One  day  he  sold  and 
agreed  to  deliver  seven  hogs  to  a  farmer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  by  the  island. 
Accordingly  he  set  out  with  his  son  and  the  swine.  Suddenly  the 
hogs,  smelling  the  rattlesnakes,  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 
overturning  it  and  swimming  straight  to  the  island  where  they 
disappeared  in  the  brush.  The  boat  remained  afloat,  and  the  men 
managed  to  paddle  it  to  shore  safely. 

Winter  was  coming  on,  the  father  became  sick,  and  since  he 
retained  his  fear  of  the  snakes,  no  effort  was  made  to  find  the  hogs. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  killed  by  the  reptiles.  How¬ 
ever,  the  son,  Jim,  continued  to  wonder  what  had  happened  to  the 
swine,  and  after  a  period  of  three  years  he  set  out  with  a  friend  to 
visit  the  island.  Protected  with  high  boots,  thick  gloves,  shotguns 
and  clubs  they  approached. 

To  their  surprise  no  snakes  were  visible.  They  went  ashore, 
but  beheld  only  one  rattler  and  no  hogs.  Becoming  courageous,  they 
explored  the  whole  island,  and  ultimately  found  not  seven  hogs, 
but  sixteen  of  the  fattest  ones  they  had  ever  seen.  Evidently  they 
had  prospered  at  the  expense  of  the  snakes. 

It  was  butchering  time,  and  the  hogs  were  taken  ashore  and 
killed.  Every  one  was  full  of  rattlesnakes,  and  according  to  an 
eye-witness  some  of  the  reptiles  were  alive.  Borrowing  words  from 
Reid,  4  ‘  There  was  another  queer  thing  about  those  hogs.  One  of 
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them  had  a  litter  of  pigs  shortly  afterwards,  and  sir,  everyone  of 
the  piglets  had  a  rattle  on  the  end  of  its  tail. 1 ’  One  man,  it  is  said, 
made  some  sausage  of  the  pork.  He  said,  “It  tasted  all  right,  but 
I  had  to  watch  it  while  frying,  because  it  tried  to  crawl  out  of  the 
frying  pan.  ” 

REID’S  ROCK 

This  is  located  next  to  the  west  shore  just  north  of  Cannon  Point. 
My  subject  is  small,  and  my  story  is  in  proportion.  It  has  to  do 
with  a  man  named  Reid  who  enjoyed  his  liquor.  One  dark  and 
stormy  night  in  late  autumn  his  love  for  rum  led  him  across  the 
lake.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  on  this  rock  frozen  stiff  and 
covered  with  a  coat  of  ice  from  the  spray. 

CANOE  ISLANDS 

These  islands  are  located  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Diamond  Point, 
with  Long  Island  to  the  east.  The  American  Canoe  Association 
was  organized  there  on  August  3,  1880. 

Perhaps  this  was  where  Rogers,  the  Ranger,  camped  on  March 
14, 1758,  after  his  terrible  defeat  near  Ticonderoga.  In  his  journal 
he  called  his  camp  Hoop  Island,  but  there  is  no  island  of  that  name 
today.  From  his  description  of  its  location  he  very  likely  referred 
to  one  of  the  Canoe  Islands.  However,  we  do  not  know  this  defi¬ 
nitely. 


LONG  ISLAND 

This  island  is  situated  directly  east  of  the  Canoe  Islands.  It  is 
narrow,  but  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  being  the  largest  island  in 
Lake  George.  It  runs  north  and  south,  directly  north  of  Assembly 
Point,  where  the  Lake  George  Assembly  was  organized,  in  1888,  for 
purposes  of  religion  and  recreation.  In  fact,  it  is  so  close  to  the 
point  that  from  some  angles  it  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  it 
and  the  neighboring  peninsula.  It  was  deeded  to  private  individ¬ 
uals  by  King  George  as  early  as  July  4, 1770. 

On  one  occasion  five  or  six  hundred  French  and  Indians  of 
Vaudreuil’s  forces,  under  the  command  of  La  Corne,  camped  there. 
Montcalm  moored  his  boats  there  in  1757.  Later,  Abercrombie 
stationed  four  hundred  Englishmen  there  at  the  same  time  that  he 
placed  a  similar  number  on  Diamond  Island.  On  another  occasion, 
Rogers  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  rangers  and  Mohawks 
camped  there  one  very  cold  March  night,  as  they  were  returning 
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Basin  Bay  With  Long 
Island  in  the  Distance 


from  a  scouting  expedition  to  Tieonderoga.  This  was  the  year  after 
Rogers  ’  defeat.  The  cold  was  so  bitter  that  two-thirds  of  his  rang¬ 
ers  had  frozen  feet. 


DOME  ISLAND 

As  we  look  northward,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  Dome  Island, 
so  named  because  of  its  appearance.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  island  in  the  lake.  Directly  to  the  east  of  it,  and  closer  to 
the  eastern  shoreline,  is  the  deepest  section  of  the  lake.  Near  the 
water’s  edge,  on  the  side  of  Buck  Mountain,  is  a  location  where  gold 
and  platinum  were  once  mined. 

The  island  was  used  often  by  English  scouts.  At  one  time  in 
particular,  Putnam  and  his  rangers  observed  Indians  among  the 
islands  to  the  north,  and  leaving  his  force  on  Dome  Island,  he  in¬ 
formed  "Webb  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy. 

RECLUSE  ISLAND 

This  island  is  directly  west  of  Dome.  There  is  a  legend  that  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  named  Pere  St.  Bernard,  escaped  and  lived  on 
the  island  for  a  while,  after  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians.  As  a  result  it  was  called  Recluse.  It  also  has  been  told 
that  his  prayer-book  was  found  afterward,  concealed  in  the  hollow 
of  a  rock  and  covered  over  with  a  flat  stone.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  this 
book  was  found  a  record  of  his  sufferings. 

On  the  sides  of  the  island  facing  Bolton  and  the  Narrows  have 
been  found  the  remains  of  some  earthworks,  probably  erected  by 
Abercrombie’s  forces  in  1758.  In  1868  it  became  famous  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  earthquake  hoax,  the  New  York  newspapers  reporting 
that  it  had  sunk  eighty  feet  below  the  water’s  edge.  The  first 
private  residence  to  be  erected  on  any  island  on  Lake  George  was 
built  on  Recluse  soon  after  the  Civil  War  by  Rufus  Wattles. 

BOLTON 

To  the  left  of  Recluse  Island  lies  Bolton,  the  oldest  town  on  the 
lake,  having  been  settled  around  1790.  To  avoid  the  perplexity 
which  has  beset  many  historians,  we  shall  think  of  Bolton  as  in¬ 
cluding  both  the  old  settlement  to  the  south,  now  spoken  of  as  the 
Huddle,  and  also  the  village  to  the  north  called  Bolton  Landing. 

Practically  all  land  forces  following  the  shores  of  the  lake  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  the  Revolution  passed  along 
the  old  military  road  running  through  the  township.  As  the  reader 
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will  remember,  it  was  at  Bolton  that  the  great  Montcalm  and  his 
army  landed  that  early  morning,  when  he  beheld  on  the  mountains 
back  of  the  town  the  three  signal  fires  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
built  there  by  De  Levis. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Sampson  Paul,  the  inhabitant 
of  Diamond  Island,  who  killed  a  large  panther  with  a  fishing  spear 
while  the  animal  was  swimming  in  the  lake.  This  feat  took  place 
about  1814  off  a  point  situated  in  the  town  of  Bolton.  His  father, 
Anthony  Paul,  was  a  famous  Indian  preacher  who  did  most  of  his 
work  in  Bolton,  although  he  at  one  time  or  another  visited  both 
Queensbury  and  Caldwell  (now  Lake  George  village). 

His  life  is  a  heart-rending  story  of  a  conflict  between  religion 
and  rum.  Devout,  educated,  a  striking  personality,  he  was  a  capa¬ 
ble  preacher.  However,  he  had  in  large  degree  the  terrible  craving 
of  his  race  for  liquor.  He  tried  in  vain  to  cling  to  his  religion, 
alternately  sinning  and  repenting,  all  the  while  sinking  more  and 
more  into  the  slavery  of  his  appetite.  He  sometimes  made  the  most 
humble  and  heart-rending  confessions,  causing  his  congregations 
to  vote  him  forgiveness  unanimously,  but  the  poor  man  was  never 
able  to  rule  his  own  life. 

The  famed  Mohican  House  was  located  at  Bolton,  being  built 
soon  after  1800,  and  remaining  in  operation  until  1898,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  W.  K.  Bixby,  who  built  a  private  residence  on  the 
site.  It  was  probably  the  first  hotel  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George. 
There  are  many  legends  connected  with  the  place.  One  concerns 
itself  with  a  beautiful  Indian  girl  who  was  brought  to  a  village  of 
the  Mohican  tribe  located  here,  a  prisoner.  The  story  was  preserved 
by  Stoddard,  the  historian,  and  I  shall  reproduce  his  account,  word 
for  word.1 

“  Arrived  at  their  village  here,  a  young  chief,  the  pride  of  the 
nation,  gazed  into  the  stranger  ’s  dark  eyes  and  was  made  captive 
by  her  grace  and  beauty.  He  would  have  taken  her  to  his  wigwam 
in  preference  to  any  maiden  of  his  own  tribe  but  the  old  women  of 
the  nation  had  chosen  for  him  another  bride,  and  when  he  again 
went  on  the  warpath,  and  the  cruel  old  men  and  women  only  were 
in  possession  of  the  camp,  it  was  decreed  that  the  daughter  of  the 
northern  tribe  should  die. 

4 ‘They  bound  her  to  the  stake,  piled  faggots  high  around  her 
slight  form  and  the  fire  was  lighted,  but  as  the  crackling  flames 
curled  upward,  a  supernatural  figure  that  shone  like  a  blazing  comet 
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— stronger  than  a  buffalo  and,  swift  as  the  wind — swept  through 
the  circle,  scattered  the  blazing  brands  like  playthings  right  and 
left,  and  seizing  the  willing  captive,  dasned  out  again  before  the 
awe-struck  crowd  had  recovered  from  their  terror.  Running 
through  the  growing  corn  to  the  middle  of  the  field  at  the  west  he 
sprang  to  the  top  of  a  large  stone,  and  from  it  flew  upward  with 
his  burden,  over  the  hills,  and  the  girl  was  never  seen  more. 

‘  ‘  Curiously  enough  also  the  young  brave  came  not  back  with  his 
party.  He  had  vanished  out  of  their  life.  But  thereafter,  at  every 
coming  of  the  tasseled  corn,  some  warrior  of  the  tribe  was  slain  by 
a  myterious  being  who  came  out  from  dark  Oulusca — ‘  The  Place  of 
Shadows  ’  west  of  the  great  peaks — a  warrior  who  shone  like  the 
fox-fire  of  the  lowlands  and  whose  cunning  and  might  were  beyond 
the  power  of  human  brave.  The  body  of  his  victim  was  always 
found  lying  across  the  stone  from  which  the  stranger  sprang  over 
the  hills,  and  the  blood-stains  on  it  took  the  shape  of  picture-writing 
where  the  people  read  their  fate ;  for  the  Great  Spirit  had  decreed 
that  for  every  fire-touched  hair  of  the  maiden’s  head  a  Mohican 
brave  must  die,  until  the  tribe  should  be  no  more.  ’  ’ 

GREEN  ISLAND 

Green  Island,  or  Sagamore  Island,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
called,  is  connected  with  the  mainland  at  Bolton  by  a  bridge  and 
has  been  distinguished  by  its  hotels.  The  first  was  opened  in  1883, 
but  burned  ten  years  later.  Another  was  constructed,  but  that 
burned  also.  The  hotel  now  occupying  the  island  is  of  recent  origin. 
It  seems  incredible  to  believe  that  at  one  time  the  entire  island  was 
sold  for  six  hundred  dollars. 

CROWN  ISLAND 

Directly  to  the  east  of  Green  Island  we  see  Crown  Island.  It 
was  once  called  by  the  dubious  name  of  Hog  Island,  because  at  one 
time  hogs  were  kept  there  to  rid  the  place  of  rattlesnakes. 


FOURTEEN  MILE  ISLAND 

As  we  leave  Crown  Island  and  sail  northeast,  we  face  the  Nai- 
rows  in  the  distance,  so  named  because  at  that  point  the  sides  of  the 
lake  close  in.  In  between  are  a  number  of  islands,  which  were  in 
constant  use  during  the  wars  by  French  scouts  spying  on  Foit 
George  and  Fort  William  Henry,  and  by  English  rangers  on  the 
lookout  for  any  invasion  from  the  direction  of  Ticonderoga. 
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As  we  enter  the  Narrows,  we  see  on  onr  right,  close  to  the  foot 
of  Shelving  Rock  Mountain,  Fourteen  Mile  Island.  On  July  15, 
1779  a  party  of  twenty-five  Mohawks  and  English  came  in  contact 
with  a  party  of  twenty-six  Americans.  The  engagement  was  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  patriots,  ending  with  nine  killed  and  scalped,  and  eight 
wounded  and  captured. 

PHANTOM  ISLAND 

This  is  a  little  island  south  of  Big  Burnt.  It  used  to  be  the  home 
of  “The  Hermit  of  Lake  George,”  an  artist  of  ability  named  J. 
Henry  Hill.  He  came  there  in  1870  and  built  a  house,  remaining 
there  alone  for  six  years.  He  became  insane  and  was  taken  away 
to  an  asylum,  where  he  ultimately  recovered. 

AS  YOU  WERE  ISLAND 

This  island  is  located  north  of  Big  Burnt,  near  the  shores  of 
Tongue  Mountain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  said  that  an 
old  hunter  saw  a  deer  on  it  one  day,  and  fired  at  him  but  missed. 
In  his  excitement  the  old  man  shouted  a  military  command,  “As 
you  were !  ’ 9  This  unusual  shout  startled  the  deer,  causing  him  to 
halt  until  the  hunter  had  time  to  reload  and  kill  him. 


HARBOR  ISLANDS 

This  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  south  of 
Hulett  *s  Landing,  and  directly  north  of  the  Mother  Bunch  Islands. 
In  July,  1757,  an  English  scouting  party  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Parker,  ap¬ 
proached  the  Harbor  Islands  one  morning  at  dawn.  Suddenly  a 
yelling  horde  of  Indians  darted  out  and  soon  the  English  were  flee¬ 
ing  for  their  lives,  but  only  twelve  escaped.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  were  killed  at  once  and  the  remainder  were  captured.  A  Jesuit 
priest  named  Father  Roubaud  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  followed, 
and  recorded  the  events  below  in  his  “Relations.” 

“My  tent  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  of  the 
Outaouaes.  The  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  my  eyes  on 
arriving  there,  was  a  great  fire,  while  the  wooden  spits  fixed  in  the 
earth  gave  signs  of  a  feast.  There  was  indeed  one  taking  place. 
But  0  heavens!  what  a  feast!  The  remains  of  the  body  of  an 
Englishman  was  there,  the  skin  stripped  off,  and  more  than  one-half 
of  the  flesh  gone.  A  moment  after,  I  perceived  these  inhuman  beings 
eat  with  famishing  avidity  of  this  human  flesh ;  I  saw  them  take  up 
this  detestable  broth  in  large  spoons  and  apparently  without  being 
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able  to  satisfy  themselves  with  it.  They  informed  me  that  they  had 
prepared  themselves  for  this  feast  by  drinking  from  skulls  tilled 
with  human  blood,  while  their  smeared  faces  and  stained  lips  gave 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  What  rendered  it  more  sad  was, 
that  they  had  placed  very  near  them  some  ten  Englishmen  to  be 
spectators  of  their  infamous  repast.  ’  ’ 

The  J esuit  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  these  barbarities,  but  was  pow¬ 
erless.  In  answer  to  his  protests  he  received  threats  and  derision. 
One  brave  condescended  to  say:  uYou  have  French  taste;  I  have 
Indian ;  this  food  is  good  for  me,  ’  ’  and  offered  a  piece  of  the  human 
flesh  to  the  priest.  Ultimately,  Montcalm  took  the  remainder  of 
the  prisoners  away  from  the  savages. 

VICAR’S  ISLAND 

This  island  is  directly  north  of  the  Harbor  Islands.  It  received 
its  name  from  a  man  named  Vicar  who  lived  there.  It  is  narrated 
that  one  day  a  fisherman  happened  to  be  passing  the  island  when 
he  noticed  a  disturbance  on  shore.  On  landing,  he  discovered  the 
dead  body  of  the  occupant  watched  over  by  Vicar  ’s  son,  who  was 
wild  with  grief. 

The  island  was  also  the  scene  of  a  different  type  of  tragedy, 
Captain  Sam  Patchen  of  Sabbath  Day  Point  being  the  hero  or  victim 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  seems  that  one  winter’s  day  a  strong  north 
wind  caused  him  to  perfect  a  new  method  of  carrying  his  grain  to 
a  grist  mill  at  Bolton.  He  loaded  his  bags  of  grain  into  an  old 
cutter,  hoisted  a  sail,  and  started  away  with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand 
for  a  rudder.  Since  Stoddard1  has  written  the  story  of  his  trip  so 
entertainingly  I  shall  reproduce  it  here  in  his  words. 

‘  1  The  ice  was  glare,  and  the  cutter  sailed  well  —  remarkably 
well;  but  there  was  not  so  much  certainty  about  the  satisfactory 
behavior  of  the  steering  apparatus.  The  old  man,  it  is  said,  was 
given  to  spiritual  things  occasionally  and  had,  on  this  occasion 
evidently  hoisted  in  rather  too  much  rye  in  the  liquid  form  to 
conduce  to  the  safe  transportation  of  that  in  the  bags.  The  craft 
insisted  on  heading  directly  for  the  island,  and  could  not  be  diverted 
from  its  course — it  was  of  the  kind  called  “jumper” — a  meddle¬ 
some  old  jumper  at  that,  and  the  captain  had  a  great  deal  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  ability  to  do  whatever  it  undertook.  So  he  decided  to 
jump  the  island.  He  tried  it.  It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  cutter  reached  the  shore,  and  paused  against  a  rock,, 
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but  Sam  was  anxious  to  get  along,  and  continued  on  with  the  bags 
and  finally  brought  up  in  a  snowdrift. 

“Captain  Sam  was  always  dignified,  and  on  this  occasion  it  is 
said  his  manner  of  resting  on  that  snow-drift  was  remarkably  im¬ 
pressive.  Even  the  snow  felt  moved,  and  the  island  itself  was 
touched,  and  when  he  came  out  and  set  his  radiant  face  homeward 
he  was  not  a  Sam  of  joy  or  a  Sam  of  thanksgiving,  but  a  Sam 
abounding  in  language  that  would  set  a  mule  driver  up  in  business, 
and  bring  despair  to  the  boss  canvasman  of  any  circus  traveling.” 

HOG’S  BACK 

This  is  the  name  given  to  a  mountain  north  of  Hulett’s  Landing. 
It  was  once  the  scene  of  a  bloody  combat  between  Rogers  and  his 
rangers  and  some  Indians.  It  is  believed  that  not  a  savage  lived  to 
tell  the  story. 


SABBATH  DAY  POINT  - 

Next  we  notice  on  the  west  shore  a  point  which  has  been  called 
Sabbath  Day.  Why  it  received  that  name  is  not  known.  Some 
authorities  have  assumed  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  General 
Amherst  conducted  religious  services  there  on  Sunday,  while  on 
his  way  to  capture  Ticonderoga.  However,  this  is  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful,  because  it  possessed  that  name  years  before  this  happened. 

Abercrombie  and  his  large  army  landed  there  the  year  before 
Amherst.  Rogers  also  was  acquainted  there.  In  1756,  he  and  Put¬ 
nam  and  their  rangers  succeeded  in  beating  back  a  superior  force 
of  French  and  Indians.  Rogers  used  it  for  a  camping  place  on 
another  occasion,  during  that  terrible  March  scouting  expedition 
to  Ticonderoga,  at  which  time  two-thirds  of  his  force  had  their  feet 
frozen.  In  1776,  it  was  probably  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  a  force 
of  Tories  and  Indians  by  fifty  Americans. 

A  house  was  built  on  the  point  as  early  as  1765.  It  was  also  the 
home  of  Captain  Sam  Patclien,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
he  having  built  a  log-house  there,  in  1798.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Reuben  Davis  once  occupied  a  farm  nearby,  which  he  bought  and 
paid  for  by  selling  rattlesnakes. 

FRIEND’S  POINT 

This  is  located  north  of  the  village  of  Hague  on  the  west  shore. 
One  dark  night  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  two  scouting 
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parties  met  there  and  at  once  prepared  for  combat.  Just  in  the  nick 
of  time  they  discovered  that  they  were  friends  instead  of  enemies, 
and  as  a  result  the  point  received  its  present  name. 

ROGERS’  ROCK 

As  we  continue  northward  and  pass  by  on  onr  right,  that  stern 
and  rugged  sentinel,  called  Anthony's  Nose,  we  look  toward  the 
west  and  behold  a  steep,  smooth  precipice  called  Rogers  ’  Rock.  It 
received  its  name  from  an  interesting  and  peculiar  story  concerning 
the  great  ranger,  Robert  Rogers.  There  have  been  several  versions 
of  his  experiences  at  this  place.  Although  he  always  took  time  to 
write  down  his  adventures  in  detail,  Rogers  personally  made  no 
mention  of  this  story.  I  shall  reproduce  the  story  most  commonly 
told. 

In  the  winter  of  1758,  while  out  on  a  scouting  expedition,  he  was 
surprised  by  Indians  and  forced  to  flee.  Making  his  way  as  fast  as 
was  possible  on  his  snowshoes  he  finally  came  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
To  go  forward  was  impossible ;  to  retreat  was  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  murderous  savages.  Something  had  to  be  done  quickly.  Using 
his  ready  wits  he  threw  his  belongings  down  the  cliff,  unbuckled  his 
snowshoes,  and  without  moving  them,  he  turned  around  and  fast¬ 
ened  them  on  again  so  that  they  were  on  backwards.  He  then 
retreated  the  way  he  had  come  for  a  while,  until  he  reached  some 
dense  underbrush.  He  then  branched  off  to  one  side  and  escaped 
to  the  lake  down  a  ravine,  and  hastened  away  to  Fort  George. 

The  Indians  followed  the  tracks  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and 
since  none  led  away,  they  concluded  that  Rogers  had  jumped  off. 
Soon  they  saw  him  hurrying  down  the  lake  in  the  distance,  but  did 
not  chase  him  because  they  concluded  that  since  he  had  slid  down 
the  cliff  in  safety  he  must  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 


PRISONER’S  ISLAND 

Continuing  up  the  lake  past  the  landing  at  Baldwin  we  approach 
Prisoner  's  or  Prison  Island.  Probably  both  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  used  it  for  prisoners.  During  Abercrombie 's  campaign  against 
Ticonderoga,  he  used  it  for  that  purpose,  but  his  guests  do  not  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  his  hospitality  because  under  cover  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  they  escaped  by  wading  ashore. 

Directly  to  the  west  of  this  island  is  the  place  where  Abercrom¬ 
bie 's  army  landed  just  before  the  tragic  death  of  Lord  Howe.  It 
has  been  known  as  Howe 's  Landing  since  that  day. 


TICONDEROGA 


Beyond  Mount  Defiance  lies  Ticonderoga,  for  the  possession  of 
which  great  armies  wrestled  with  one  another.  Its  importance  in 
early  American  history  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  Although 
historically  it  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  story  of  the 
events  on  Lake  George,  the  two  are  separate  geographically. 
Although  Ticonderoga  is  rich  in  traditions  and  memories,  a  detailed 
discussion  of  this  place  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book. 

Philip  Schuyler  fortified  the  position  to  a  slight  extent  as  early 
as  1691.  Not  much  more  was  done  until  1755,  when  Montcalm  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene,  and  began  a  thorough  job.  Dieskau  stopped 
there,  in  1755,  on  his  way  to  his  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Johnson,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George.  Montcalm  used  the  fort  as 
his  base  when  he  moved  against  Fort  William  Henry  in  1757.  A 
year  later,  it  was  the  scene  of  Abercrombie’s  unwarranted  defeat. 
In  1759,  it  was  captured  by  Amherst  after  it  had  been  blown  up. 
After  that  the  fortress  remained  in  English  hands  until  Ethan 
Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold  captured  it,  in  1775.  Two  years  later  it 
was  retaken  by  a  section  of  Burgoyne’s  army. 

An  earnest  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  ruins  of  the 
fort.  An  extremely  interesting  half-day  can  be  spent  there  examin¬ 
ing  the  relics  of  by-gone  years. 
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